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1967-68  School  Calendar 


AUGUST 

28-31  Monday-Thursday    Teacher 

Orientation  Week 

SEPTEMBER 

5  Tuesday    Students  Return 

6  Wednesday   Classes  Begin 

29  Friday  Primary  Party 

30  Saturday   Boy  Scout  Camporee 

OCTOBER 

1  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

4  Wednesday  Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

13  Friday    Boy  Scout  Camping 

15  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  Return 

27  Friday  Halloween  Party 

NOVEMBER 

1  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

3  Friday  End  of  First  9  Weeks 

3  Friday   Boy  Scout  Camping 

5  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

17  Friday    Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

22  Wednesday    Students  Travel 

for  Thanksgiving  Vacation 

26  Sunday    Students  Return 

.   27  Monday    Classes  Resume 

DECEMBER 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers - 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

19  Tuesday   Christmas  Program 

20  Wednesday    Students  Travel 

for  Christmas  Vacation 


JANUARY 

2  Tuesday    Students  Return 

3  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

1 9  Friday  Primary  Party 

26  Ft;iday  End  of  Second  9  Weeks 

FEBRUARY 

7  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
.8:00  p.m. 

16  Friday    Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

MARCH 

1  Friday   Gallaudet  Day  Program 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

15  Friday    Primary  Party 

29  Friday    End  of  Third  9  Weeks 

APRIL 

10  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  3:00  p.m. 
Students  Travel  for  Easter  Vacation 

16  Tuesday   Students  Return 

1 7  Wednesday  Classes  Resume 

26  Friday    Arbor  Day 

MAY 

1  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 
24  Friday    Primary  Picnic- 

Intermediate  Party 

JUNE 

5  Wednesday      End  of  Fourth  9  Weeks 

6  Thursday    Graduation 

7  Friday    Students  Return  Home 

for  Summer 


Boy  Scouts  v^^ill  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 


Merry  iVlakers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Friday  of  each  month  at  8:03  p.m. 


Merry  Makers  Bowling  League  will  be 
every  Tuesday  from  3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 

Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  First  and  Third 
Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 

The  Collins  Literary  Society  will  meet  on 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Education  of  the  Hearim 


of  Montana 


By  Jesse  B.  McGuire,  M.A. 

(The  following  material  is  the  personal  opinion  of  Mr.  Jesse  B.  McGuire,  State  Audiologist) 


Although  I  have  worked  with  the  hearing 
handicapped  for  some  time,  I'm  just  begin- 
ning to  have  contacts  with  and  become  aware 
of  the  problems  of  the  deaf.  My  training  and 
work,  including  eight  years  of  college  and 
seven  years  professional  experience,  have 
been  directed  almost  totally  toward  the  less 
severely  hearing  handicapped;  the  less  than 
deaf.  However,  since  I  began  my  present 
position,  !  have  begun  to  know  the  deaf  and 
their  problems. 

The  bias  which  came  from  my  training  and 
early  professional  work  has  been  overcome. 
I  think  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  been 
won  over  so  that  I  can  try  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  deaf.  I  know  that  I  can 
evaluate  and  compare  without  prejudice, 
which  was  not  always  possible. 

My  present  positions  of  audiologist,  hear- 
ing consultant,  and  coordinator  of  the  Hear- 
ing Conservation  Program  bring  me  into 
continual  contact  with  the  deaf.  Usually  this 
contact  is  at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  in  Great  Falls.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  contact  is  in  one  of  our  test  centers 
or  in  the  "field."  My  work  involves  me  in  case 
finding  through  the  Hearing  Conservation 
Program,  diagnostic  service  in  the  clinics, 
direct  service  to  parents,  especially  in  coun- 
selling sessions  at  the  clinic,  and  consultant 
services  to  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

Because  of  my  training  and  experience,  but 
most  especially  because  of  my  recent  con- 
tacts with  the  deaf  and  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  I  have  developed  certain 
opinions  about  the  future  of  education  of  the 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  in  Montana. 

What  is  this  future?  I  think  it  is  directly 
related  to  events  of  the  past.  In  the  past, 
■  education  in  the  Deaf  Department  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  was 
provided  to  a  relatively  select  group  of 
essentially  deaf  youngsters.  The  approach 


used  was  basically  manual  with  some  individ- 
ual exceptions.  I  think  it  is  accurate  to  state 
that  there  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  education  for  the  deaf,  and  that  these 
exceptions  were  sometimes  the  result  of 
errors  of  admission. 

Mistakes  made  when  a  child  is  accepted  at 
a  school  for  the  deaf  are  always  a  danger 
because  the  communication  handicap  may 
be  due  to  other  problems  than  deafness  or 
the  deafness  may  cover  up  other  areas  of 
difficulty.  Even  very  careful  diagnostic  studies 
will  not  prevent  all  such  errors. 

Mistakes  in  admission  may  also  be  due  to 
the  compassion  of  the  admitting  authority 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
problem  to  the  family  and  further  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  problem  to  the  family 
and  further  knowledge  that  no  other  more 
appropriate  facility  exists. 

Whatever  the  cause,  mistakes  of  admission 
or  acceptance  were  made  in  the  past  and 
children  with  problems  of  mental  retardation, 
inadequate  emotional  control,  hearing  loss 
less  than  deafness,  or  other  similar  difficulties 
were  duly  enrolled  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind. 

As  these  errors  became  apparent,  they  had 
to  be  corrected.  In  many  instances,  correction 
meant  returning  the  child  to  his  home  com- 
munity where  no  help  was  available,  or  ref- 
erring the  child  to  a  custodial  institution.  Both 
solutions  were  obviously  not  the  best  answer 
in  many  cases,  but  no  other  alternatives 
were  available. 

Recently,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  errors  and  their 
concomitant  problems  through  more  careful 
pre-enrollment  scrutiny.  The  more  recent 
active  concern  of  local  and  national  govern- 
ments about  the  needs  of  the  child  with  a 
handicap,  be  it  deafness,  mental  retardation, 
or  some  other  problem,  has  also  resulted  in 
a  greater  choice  of  care  and  facilities  than 
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formerly  existed.  An  admittance  advisory 
committee  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  is  a  reality  and  the  awareness  of  its 
members  of  the  needs  of  the  hearing  handi- 
capped as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  the 
other  services  and  facilities  available  should 
sharply  reduce  the  error  of  admission  in  the 
future. 

The  general  and  special  educational  needs 
of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  have  been 
evaluated  by  a  committee  of  experts  within 
the  state,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  as  vv/ell 
as  by  an  evaluation  team  of  Deaf  Educators 
from  outside  Montana.'  Their  recommenda- 
tions are  also  having  an  effect  on  admissions 
as  well  as  on  educational  procedures. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  very  strong  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  give  the  pupils  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  a  better 
education  than  they  ever  had  before.  My 
observations  lead  me  to  think  that  core 
teaching,  which  has  frequently  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  the  regular  school  child,  is  being 
used  with  equal  success  at  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind.  Added  to  this  approach 
is  an  extensive  new  supply  of  special  equip- 
ment or  new  uses  for  standard  classroom 
equipment,  and  a  staff  of  teachers  trained  to 
use  these  aids. 

We  are  not  able  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
the  new  state  law  on  minimum  age  for 
admittance  to  special  programs.  The  begin- 
nings of  the  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
large  first-year  class  of  four-  and  five-year- 
olds.  We  can  be  confident  that  many  of  them 
will  benefit  very  significantly  from  the  early 
training  they  will  receive.  Such  training  v-zas 
denied  less  fortunate  older  hearing  handi- 
capped children. 

One  of  the  most  significant  additions  to  the 
educational  media  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  is  the  recent  installation 
and  the  general  use  of  amplifying  equipment. 
This  equipment,  combined  with  the  use  of 
speech  in  all  classrooms  for  the  first  four  to 
five  years,  certainly  gives  every  child  with 
the  potential  to  develop  speech  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  Of  course,  the  recent  emphasis 
on  out-of-class  use  of  individual  hearing  aids 
and  the  addition  of  a  position  for  a  speech 
and  hearing  therapist  will  result  in  further 
development  of  speech  in  all  children  with 
the  potential. 


Another  new  aspect  of  the  program  at  the 
school  is  the  employment  of  a  travelling 
teacher-consultant.  Her  duties  include  provid- 
ing consultant  services  where  needed  and  in- 
the-home  help  for  families  of  hearing 
handicapped  children.  The  oral-aural  ap- 
proach she  uses  will  be  most  valuable  in 
developing  speech  in  children  who  have 
sufficient  hearing  to  learn  to  talk. 

Additional  current  changes  include  the 
reliance  on  the  Hearing  Conservation  Pro- 
gram for  services  of  a  routine  and  special 
nature,  and  a  general  effort  to  establish  inter- 
agency cooperation  so  that  any  child  in  need 
may  receive  maximum  help. 

One  example  of  this  latter  approach  is  the 
case  of  XY,  who  was  admitted  to  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  this  fall.  XY  was 
referred  to  the  Hearing  Conservation  Pro- 
gram by  his  doctor  in  late  1965.  Initial 
evaluation  indicated  severe  hearing  loss. 
Clinical  evaluation  several  months  later 
confirmed  the  initial  diagnosis.  The  clinical 
evaluation  was  followed  by  a  referral  to  the 
Center  for  Handicapped  Children  where 
evaluation  once  more  confirmed  severe  hear- 
ing loss  and  revealed  probable  normal  intel- 
lectual capacity.  XY  was  referred  to  the 
Montana  Rehabilitation  Center  for  condition- 
ing for  series  testing  and  this  was  followed 
by  further  audiologic  evaluation  including 
hearing  aid  selection.  After  receiving  his 
hearing  aid  XY  returned  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  training  in  use  of  the  instrument. 
This  training  was  completed  before  school 
started. 

It  now  seems  apparent  that  the  hard-of- 
hearing  child  also  has  a  place  at  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  The  sort  of 
inter-agency  cooperation  mentioned  above 
might  be  extended  a  bit  and  this  new  group 
could  be  accepted  with  minimum  difficulty. 
Some  people  may  argue  that  there  are  funda- 
mental personality  or  intellectual  differences 
between  the  educationally  deaf  and  the  edu- 
cationally hard-of-hearing  which  necessitate 
their  being  separated.  I  do  not  have  the 
information  to  support  or  refute  such  state- 
ments. I  do  know  that  both  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hearing  children  are  housed  at  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  that  some  of  these 
children  are  attending  regular  school  classes 
in  regular  public  schools  and  competing 
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Children  With  Special  Learning 
Difficulties  Present  a  Challenge 

By  Miss  Helen  Henon 

Teacher,  Lower  School,  Berkeley,  California 

(The  following  article  describes  briefly  a  teaching  program  which  several  teachers  of  our  Lower  School 
Department  have  developed  to  provide  successful  learning  experiences  for  those  children  in  our  school  who 
experience  special  learning  difficulties,  and  therefore  cannot  progress  successfully  under  the  more  orthodox 
method  of  instruction.  These  teachers,  as  a  special  committee,  have  developed  a  curriculum  guide;  have  spent 
many  hours  in  study,  discussion,  and  in-service  training  in  a  dedicated  effort  to  provide  a  specific  and  effective 
program  for  these  children.  The  Administration  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  wishes  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  express  appreciation  to  Miss  Helen  Henon,  Miss  Judy  Fallon,  Mrs.  Margaret 
van  Pul,  Miss  Larri  Lewis,  Miss  Patricia  Evans,  and  Mrs.  Christine  Stricklin,  all  of  whom  have  gone  "the 
second  mile"  in  this  professional  venture  to  replace  failure  and  frustration  with  success  and  personal  adjustment.) 


DR.  Robert  Elliot,  consultant  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  classes  in 
California  designated  as  "E.H."  or  Educa- 
tionally Handicapped,  stated  that  an  esti- 
mated two  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
school  population  of  California  may  be  so 
classified.  In  numbers  of  children  that  per- 
centage amounts  to  86,000  youngsters  who 
require  the  special  design  of  an  E.H.  program 
in  order  to  achieve  in  school.  Dr.  Elliot 
described  the  children  being  served  in  E.H. 
classes  as  simply:  "those  youngsters  which 
show  a  significant  discrepancy  between 
potential  and  achievement." 

From  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  the  reasons 
or  causes  for  non-achievement  in  school  are 
difficult  to  pin-point.  For  many  years  the 
classroom  teacher  was  able  to  describe  the 
problem  learner  only  in  such  terms  as: 
naughty,  negative,  disinterested  in  learning, 
inattentive,  won't  try,  lives  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  and  so  forth.  Their  collective  case  was 
deemed  as  apparently  hopeless. 

With  some  rare  individual  youngsters  a 
medical  cause  such  as  neurological  impair- 
ment of  one  description  or  another  could  be 
delineated  and  pointed  to  as  a  possible  cause 
for  the  child's  difficulty  in  school.  In  these 
cases,  once  such  a  diagnosis  was  estab- 
lished, educational  help  could  be  provided — 
there  were  teaching  methods  developed  to 
help  children  overcome  that  Siort  of  difficulty. 
In  other  isolated  cases  a  thorough  psychol- 
ogical examination  could  point  to  a  specific 
disturbance,  and,  again  help  could  be  pro- 
vided. But  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  case 
histories  of  non-achievement,  no  real  cause 


could  be  definitely  diagnosed  and  the  special 
services  were  legally  not  available  without 
evidence  of  a  specific  handicap. 

This  majority  of  non-achievers  differed 
from  those  few  cases  wherein  was  found  a 
specified  learning  disability  in  that  measure 
of  numbers  only  it  seems.  The  great  majority 
of  school  failures  shared  one  vital  character- 
istic in  common  with  their  "labeled"  counter- 
parts, and  that  was  FAILURE  in  classes  of 
regular  instruction.  The  experiment  with  the 
E.H.  Program  in  California  is  unique  in  the 
field  of  Special  Education  in  that,  diagnos- 
able  difficulty  or  no,  the  under-achiever  can 
and  should  be  helped  by  a  specialized  pro- 
gram of  instruction.  This  relates  to  the  even- 
tual outcome  that  the  former  failure  may  be 
returned  to  regular  classes  and  profit  nor- 
mally. Since  this  program  has  been  in  effect 
it  appears  that  terms  such  as:  "naughty," 
"negative,"  "disinterested  in  learning"  do  not 
really  apply,  that  behavior  of  that  sort  was 
the  simple  manifestation  of  an  undifferen- 
tiated, indiagnosable  learning  difficulty  which 
even  the  child  himself  could  not  describe  to 
concerned  but  frustrated  adults.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  once  again  in  the  simple 
and  humanistically  logical  premise  that:  if 
success  in  learning  can  be  assured,  every 
child  will  want  to  learn. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  have  had  their  "cas- 
ualties," their  chronic  failures,  also.  At  CSD, 
Berkeley,  under  the  inspiration  and  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Christine  Stricklin,  supervising 
teacher,  Lower  School,  it  has  occurred  to  a 
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group  of  teachers  that  the  description  of  the 
E.H.  hearing  child,  and  that  of  "casualties" 
among  the  deaf  (heretofore  regarded  as 
hopelessly  unable  to  learn  in  spite  of  indi- 
cated ability)  might  be  of  similar  children. 

With  that  thought  in  mind  that  we  might 
have  some  "E.H.-Deaf"  in  our  school  popula- 
tion, measures  have  been  taken  to  establish 
a  program  at  CSD  which  will  meet  the  extra 
needs  of  those  individuals,  and  set  our  non- 
achievers  on  the  early  road  to  success  in 
learning — a  road  that  is  essentially  satisfying 
and  leads  to  further  success.  The  program  is 
based  on  the  E.H.  program  philosophy  inso- 
far as  a  specific  diagnosis  of  cause  is  not 
prerequisite  to  the  provision  of  this  service. 
The  service  is  specialized,  but  again,  based 
on  what  has  been  determined  as  necessary  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  those  youngsters 
who  manifest  simply  a  record  of  school 
failure. 

As  gleaned  from  the  research  and  the 
opinions  of  the  experts  in  the  field  of  the 
Educationally  Handicapped,  there  appear  to 
be  some  basic  areas  of  agreement  as  to  what 
are  the  special  needs  of  this  youngster.  The 
essential  item  is  to  remove  the  child  from 
the  stressful  situation  of  the  regular  class- 
room in  which  he  is  unable  to  succeed,  and 
place  him  in  a  situation  of  less  stress.  That 
environment  of  "less  stress"  is  achieved 
through  structuring  a  composite  and  highly 
individualized  formula  of  altering  the  class- 
room environment,  the  curriculum,  and  the 
psychological-educational  handling. 

The  key  to  the  proper  altering  of  all  the 
above  is  constant  and  careful  structuring. 

At  CSD,  the  classroom  environment  in  our 
Special  Learning  Difficulties  (S.L.D.)  classes 
is  altered  by  means  of  reducing  class  size, 
providing  areas  for  quiet  student  isolation, 
and  minimizing  external  distracting  stimuli. 
Daily  class  schedules  are  rigidly  structured  to 
include  the  teaching  of  essential  Language 
skills  only,  until  the  children  are  able  to 
handle  outside  learning  experiences  and 
meaningfully  apply  the  basic  skills. 

The  curriculum  is  likewise  structured  in 
order  to  add  tiny  drop  by  drop  increments  of 
challenge,  at  the  same  time  taking  precau- 
tions not  to  confuse  the  youngster  with  non- 
essential (though  perhaps  related)  details. 
The  core  of  the  curriculum  is,  of  course,  to 
teach  speech  and  language  to  deaf  children 


and  the  McGinnis  Association  Method  of 
Teaching  Speech  and  Language  has  been 
adapted  for  use  with  children  at  CSD.  In 
order  to  supplement  this  core  curriculum  and 
deal  with  other  specific  learning  disabilities, 
(associated  with  problems  in  visual  percep- 
tion), applicable  techniques  developed  by 
Strauss,  Frostig,  Cruickshank  and  others  who 
have  worked  successfully  with  problem 
learners  among  the  hearing  are  incorporated 
into  a  highly  individualized  problem  of 
instruction  outlined  for  each  child. 

The  psychological-educational  handling  of 
each  youngster  is  structured  also.  The  intent 
is  to  use  the  curriculum  and  the  classroom 
environment  in  the  hands  of  skilled  (and 
themselves,  structured)  teachers  whose  task 
in  this  regard  is  to  endeavor  to  change  the 
child's  image  of  himself  as  a  failure  into  one 
of  self-respect,  self-assurance,  and  indepen- 
dent self-worth.  Assuring  success  in  learning 
is  the  therapy  and  the  process  as  applied  to 
children  with  learning  difficulties  has  pro- 
duced remarkable  results. 

The  S.L.D.  classes  at  CSD  now  number 
four.  The  program  in  Lower  School  has  been 
in  operation  nearly  three  years.  Twenty-six 
former  frustrated  and  unhappy  little  under- 
achievers,  all  with  average  and  in  many  cases 
above-average  ability,  now  spend  their  school 
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nd  Services  Expand 


MRS.  ZESSSORA  EROIVlANr^  has  assumed 
the  position  of  special  teacher  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  speech  development.  Coming  from 
Texas,  Mrs.  Erdmann  received  her  Masters 
Degree  in  elementary  education  with  a  minor 
in  speech  from  West  Texas  State  College. 
Most  of  Mrs.  Erdmann's  work  this  year  will  be 
in  tutoring  students  who  can  profit  from 
intensive  therapy.  Of  prime  importance  wil! 
be  Mrs.  Erdmann's  work  with  several  students 
who  are  attending  public  schools. 


MR.  WILLIAM  DAVIS  has  taken  a  key  posi- 
tion in  our  vocational  program.  Teaching 
woodshop  class  for  one-half  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Davis  also  will  be  supervisor  of  our  Work 
Study  Program.  In  supervising  this  program, 
Mr.  Davis  will  be  seeking  training  work-sta- 
tions for  several  of  our  students,  assisting  in 
their  training,  coordinating  employer-trainee 
relations,  and  evaluating  the  trainees'  prog- 


ress. Mr.  Davis  received  his  Bachelor's  of 
Arts  Degree  from  Colorado  State  College. 

MRS.  MARY  WOERSSSER,  former  teacher  in 
our  school,  has  returned  in  a  new  capacity. 
Mrs.  Woerner  will  travel  throughout  the  state 
assisting  the  parents  of  pre-school  hearing 
handicapped  children  in  providing  educa- 
tional and  meaningful  experiences  for  their 
children.  It  is  expected  that  Mrs.  Woerner's 
efforts  will  enable  students  entering  a  formal 
educational  program  to  have  increased  skills 
and  knowledge. 

MISS  LUCY  SEYIVSOUR,  a  two-year  elemen- 
tary education  major  from  Minot  State 
Teachers.  College,  has  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  teaching  a  third  grade  class  of 
hearing  handicapped  students.  Miss  Seymour 
became  interested  in  working  with  the  hear- 
ing handicapped  through  a  personal  friend 
who  is  presently  a  member  of  our  staff. 


Week's  Orientati^ 

Faculty  members  in  the  Department  for 
the  Hearing  Handicapped  commenced  their 
school  activities  one  week  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  students.  The  purpose  of  the  orienta- 
tion vi/as  directed  toward  the  renewed  knowl- 
edge of  various  philosophies  of  education  for 
the  hearing  handicapped,  discussion  and 
demonstration  of  teachers'  summer  educa- 
tional studies,  the  use  of  media  in  classes  for 
the  hearing  handicapped,  and  exhibits  of 
newly  acquired  teaching  aids. 

Highlighting  the  week's  activities  was  a 
series  of  lectures  presented  by  Mr.  Jesse  B. 
McGuire,  audiologist,  Montana  State  Board 
of  Health.  Mr.  McGuire  reviewed  for  the 
teachers  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
ear  as  well  as  the  etiological  factors  related 
to  deafness.  Of  major  interest  to  the  teachers 
was  Mr.  McGuire's  discussion  of  amplifica- 
tion for  the  hearing  handicapped  child  in  his 
school  and  dormitory  environment.  Mr.  Mc- 
Guire stated  that  he  has  a  record  of  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  hearing  handicapped  children  of 
pre-school  age  whose  hearing  handicap  is  a 
result  of  maternal  rubella.  Staff  members 
discussed  at  length  with  Mr.  McGuire,  the 


ff 

.ccess 

implications  this  will  have  on  the  educational 
growth  and  physical  growth  of  this  school. 

Another  participant  in  the  orientation  pro- 
gram was  Mrs.  Barbara  Bass,  who  attended 
the  Summer  Media  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  Mrs.  Bass  will  be  working  full 
time  as  media  specialist-librarian  this  year. 
Several  students  will  be  trained  by  Mrs.  Bass 
to  act  as  her  assistants. 

Mrs.  Florence  McCollom,  Mrs.  Ada  Somppi, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Woerner  cooperated  in  joint 
presentation  of  Cued  Speech.  It  is  anticipated 
that  Mrs.  McCollom  will  be  the  key  figure  in 
training  other  staff  members  in  Cued  Speech. 
Mrs.  Woerner  will  be  using  Cued  Speech  in 
her  work  with  pre-school  children  and 
parents.  At  the  classroom  level,  Mrs.  Somppi 
will  be  using  Cued  Speech  with  her  first- 
grade  class. 

it  was  an  exceedingly  gratifying  experience 
to  have  several  teachers  lead  discussions  of 
teacher  training  films  which  related  to  the 
use  of  audio-visual  materials.  Like  the  atmos- 
phere we  try  to  create  in  the  classroom, 
active  participation  is  one  of  the  best  stimuli 
for  learning.  It  was  this  esprit  de  corps  that 
made  the  orientation  week  a  success. 
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tirne  in  those  classes,  and  have  developed 
seemingly  insatiable  appetites  for  learning. 
Prior  to  the  availability  of  this  service,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  administrators  alike  spent 
many  hours  wondering  and  worrying  about 
these  youngsters  and  their  apparently  insur- 
mountable educational  problems.  Extra  time 
and  effort  vi/as  invested  in  these  youngsters 
by  dedicated,  concerned  and  well-qualified 
personnel,  but  often  with  just  minimal  results. 
The  apparent  "magic"  has  been  wrought 
simply  through  a  change  in  approach.  Spe- 
cially trained  personnel  use  this  unique  ap- 
proach, and  their  specialized  training  only 
has  made  the  difference  in  the  results.  We 
are  pleased  to  think  that  "we  may  have  begun 
to  solve  a  gnawing  problem  at  CSD  which  has 
plagued  the  field  of  Education  of  the  Deaf 
since  its  inception. — The  California  News 


Nancy  Chop  Makes 
Dearths  List  at  Gallaudet 

Forty-five  students,  including  eight  from 
other  countries,  made  the  Dean's  List  (Honor 
Roll)  for  schoiastic  achievement  during  the 
second  semester  at  Gallaudet  College, 
world's  only  liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf. 

The  eight  foreign  students  represent  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Japan,  The  Netherlands, 
Nigeria,  and  Philippines. 

To  be  placed  on  the  Dean's  List,  juniors 
and  seniors  must  make  a  grade  average  of 
at  least  90  for  the  preceding  semester,  and 
freshmen  and  sophomores  a  grade  average 
of  85.  Students  who  receive  a  Failure  or 
Incomplete  or  who  carry  less  than  a  normal 
program  (15  credit  hours  of  work  a  semester) 
are  not  eligible  for  the  Dean's  List. 

The  current  Dean's  List  includes  ten  sen- 
iors, seven  juniors,  sixteen  sophomores,  and 
twelve  freshmen.  On  the  list  is: 

Montana  (1  student):  Nancy  Ann  Chop, 
sophomore;  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Chop  of  1123  Butte  Ave.,  Helena;  a  graduate 
of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf,  Great 
Falls. — Gallaudet  College  News  Bulletin. 

Quotable  Quotes 

"Be  not  afraid  of  going  slow.  Be  afraid  of 
standing  still." 


Thirteen  Appointed 


Thirteen  prominent  Americans  have  been 
appointed  to  an  advisory  group  for  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  under 
development  at  Rochester  (N.Y)  Institute  of 
Technology,  according  to  Arthur  Stern,  chair- 
man of  the  RIT  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  group  will  assist  Dr.  D.  Robert  Frisina, 
RIT  vice  president  for  NTID,  initiate  a  free, 
college-level  technical  education  for  deaf 
students. 

NTID  will  be  the  first  institution  of  its  type 
in  the  world  and  its  programs  will  comple- 
ment the  liberal  arts  programs  at  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  new  facility  is  federally-supported 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  will  be  built  on  RIT's  new 
1,300-acre  campus  presently  under  construc- 
tion in  suburban  Rochester. 

It  is  anticipated  that  NTID's  enrollment  will 
grow  to  approximately  1,000  students,  with  an 
initial  group  of  200  expected  in  September, 
1969. 

RIT,  whose  history  dates  back  to  1829,  is 
currently  located  in  downtown  Rochester.  The 
new  campus  is  located  on  rolling  farmland  six 
miles  south  of  the  Institute's  present  location. 

Named  to  the  group  were  the  following: 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  U.S.  commissioner  of 

Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
U.S.  Rep.  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Brooklyn,  author 

of  the    bill  which  created  the  new  deaf 

institute. 

Alexander  D.  Hargrave,  executive  vice 
president  of  Lincoln  Rochester  Trust  Co., 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  a  member  of  RIT's 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Mrs.  F.  Ritter  Shumway,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  RIT  and  of  the  board  of 
the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  in  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  formerly  dean  of  the  Division 
of  Social  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs.  Homer  Thornberry,  Austin,  Tex.,  wife 
of  Judge  Homer  Thornberry,  a  former  con- 
gressman and  former  member  of  the  board 
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of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  world's  only  liberal  arts  college  for 
the  deaf.  Mrs.  Thornberry  was  a  member  of 
an  advisory  committee  which  chose  the  site 
for  NTID. 

Robert  F.  Panara,  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Gallaudet  College  who  will  assume 
a  similar  position  at  NTID  in  August.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  NTID  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Gustave  H.  Rathe,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  direc- 
tor of  education  for  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  NTID  advisory  committee. 

Benjamin  Hoffmeyer,  superintendent  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morgan- 
ton,  N.C.,  former  teacher  at  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

James  N.  Orman,  supervising  teacher  of 
the  nianual  department  at  Illinois  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  III.,  who  was  also  on 
the  NTID  advisory  committee. 

George  T.  Pratt,  president  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
legislative  chairman  for  the  National  Council 
on  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

Fred  J.  Purcell,  directing  business  repre- 
sentative of  District  Lodge  157,  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers,  Utica,  N.Y.,  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations. 

Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y., 
executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  New  York  City,  and  author  of  several 
books  on  social  relations. 

Dr.  Frisina,  a  former  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  at  Gallaudet  College,  said  a  major 
emphasis  of  the  advisory  group  will  be  co- 
ordinating and  forming  the  programs  of  RIT 
and  NTID  to  provide  new  learning  opportu- 
nities for  all  students  and  faculty. 

He  said  the  group's  membership  is  drawn 
from  diverse  fields  to  insure  continuing 
sensitivity  of  NTID  programs  to  new  ideas 
and  needs. 

"Each  has  the  interest,  background,  and 
commitment  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
work  of  the  NTID  staff,"  he  added. 

Members  of  the  group  were  nominated  by 
RIT  officials  and  approved  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Gardner,  secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 


Gallaudet  College  Has 
326  Summer  Enrollees 

Trained  teachers  of  the  deaf,  graduate 
students,  auditors,  and  new  students  who 
have  been  accepted  for  fall  admission  are 
among  the  326  (142  men  and  184  women) 
who  enrolled  at  Gallaudet  College  for  the 
deaf  this  summer. 

A  breakdown  of  the  figure  shows  48 
students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School;  29 
in  the  Mathematics  Institute;  17  in  the 
Science  Institute,  100  in  the  Cued  Speech 
training  project;  and  132  in  the  Tutorial 
Center  summer  session. 

The  five-day  Cued  Speech  training  project 
was  conducted  (July  17-22)  under  contract 
with  Captioned  Films,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Participants,  representing  65  schools 
and  teacher  training  programs,  were  trained 
to  use  Cued  Speech  in  their  own  institutions 
and  to  utilize  films  and  other  materials  to 
train  other  teachers  and  parents  of  children 
with  impaired  hearing. 

Cued  speech  is  a  new  method  of  visual 
communication  invented  by  Dr.  R.  Orin 
Cornett,  vice  president  for  Long  Range  Plan- 
ning at  Gallaudet  College.  It  utilizes  12  cues 
— positions  and  configurations  of  the  hand — 
that  identify  groups  of  sounds  sufficiently 
different  in  appearance  on  the  lips  to  be 
clearly  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The 
cues  make  accurate  Spreading  possible, 
according  to  Dr.  Cornett. 

The  Mathematics  and  Science  Institutes 
are  being  conducted  under  grants  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Their  general  objec- 
tives are  to  improve  and  augment  the  quality 
of  training  available  in  schools  and  classes 
for  the  deaf  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
professionals  in  these  fields. 

The  Tutorial  Center  summer  program  pro- 
vides instruction  in  mathematics,  English, 
and  sign  language  to  new  students  before 
they  enter  the  college  in  September. 


Quofoble  Quotes 

It  is  not  so  important  to  be  serious  as  it  is 
to  be  serious  about  the  important  things. 

— Robert  Maynard  Hutchins 
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Department  for  Blind  Holds 
Orientation-Mobility  Workshop 


On  September  11  and  12,  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  sponsored  a  workshop  on  basic 
pre-cane  orientation-mobility  skills  for  teach- 
ers, houseparents  and  counselors.  Mr.  Berdell 
(Pete)  Wurzberger,  associate  professor  of 
education  from  San  Francisco  State  College, 
conducted  the  workshop. 

Mr.  Wurzberger  started  workshop  by 
stressing  the  need  for  early  training  in  basic 
orientation-mobility  skills.  He  went  on  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  stressing  these 
basic  skills  before  the  child  is  ready  to  begin 
formal  cane  travel  instruction  so  the  mobility 
instructor  will  not  be  burdened  with  the  ele- 
mentary mobility  techniques. 


Miss  Mary  Young, 
(Right),  and  Mrs.  Kris 
Fatka,  (Left),  practice  the 
proper  guide  technique  of 
leading  a  blind  person 
through  a  doorway. 
Miss  Young  and  Mrs. 
Fatka  both  are  new  teach- 
ers in  the  Department  for 
the  Blind.  (School  photo) 


The  participants  spent  much  of  their  time 
wearing  blindfolds  while  learning  and  prac- 
ticing the  various  basic  skills  including  the 
following: 

(a.)  The  sighted  guide  technique  —  A 
method  used  by  a  sighted  person  when 
escorting  a  visually  handicapped  indi- 
vidual. 

(b.)  Independent  travel  techniques — 
Several  techniques  which  are  utilized  in 
traveling  safely  and  independently  in  a 
familiar  environment  were  taught  to  the 
group. 

(c.)  Daily  living  skills — Eating  skills, 
coin  identification  and  other  methods  of 
improving  daily  living  skills  were 
stressed. 

Mr.  Wurzberger  concluded  the  workshop 
by  showing  a  film  produced  by  the  Alameda, 


California,  School  Dept.  which  illustrated 
proper  methods  of  teaching  mobility  skills. 

The  Leader  staff  wishes  to  extend  its  heart- 
felt thanks  to  Mr.  Wurzberger  for  presenting 
such  a  valuable  informative  workshop. 


Mr.  Pete  Wurberger  (Left),  associate  professor  of 
education  at  San  Francisco  State  College,  illustrate 
the  arm  across  the  body  position  with  Business 
Manager  John  Warner,  (Right),  to  the  members 
of  the  houseparents  staff  in  the  background.  This 
technique  is  used  to  protect  oneself  while  traveling 
independently  in  a  familiar  environment.  (Great 
Falls  Tribune  photo) 


Dept.  of  Blind  Has 
Three  New  Teachers 

Three  new  teachers.  Miss  Mary  Young,  Mr. 
Charles  Wright  and  Mrs.  Loren  Fatka,  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
at  the  outset  of  the  1967-68  school  term.  Miss 
Young,  a  Great  Falls  native,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Great  Falls  where  she  majored 
in  chemistry,  biology,  and  mathematics.  Her 
teaching  assignments  include  classes  in 
science,  mathematics  and  home  economics. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  hails  from  Absarokee, 
Montana,  graduated  from  Eastern  Montana 
College  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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John  E.  Warner  Chosen 
As  Business  Manager 

John  E.  Warner  has  been  chosen  to  fill 
the  new  position  of  business  manager  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  He  has  re- 
signed as  secretary  of  the  local  executive 
board  of  the  school,  a  position  he  held  for  11 
years. 


Mr.  Warner  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
budget  matters,  including  purchases,  busi- 
ness matters  and  inventory  control.  He  will 
also  be  a  member  of  the  school  administra- 
tive staff. 

Mr.  Warner,  a  resident  of  Great  Falls  since 
1943,  has  worked  as  an  accountant  and 
auditor  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  Billings 
and  was  in  charge  of  sales  and  underwriting 
for  the  fire  and  casualty  department  of  Fed- 
eral Mutual  Ins.  Co.  here. — The  G.F.  Tribune 


ANECKLACEON 
THE  WAY— April  Car- 
ter holds  up  a  necklace 
she  started  with  beads  in 
a  box  of  assorted  things. 
The  beads  were  selected 
largely  through  the  sense 
of  feeling.  April  is  a  new 
student  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind. 
(School  photo) 


QUICK  TO  LEARN  - 
Five-year-old  "T  o  p  s  y" 
Toner  has  quickly  learned 
to  recognize  her  name. 
Here  "Topsy"  shows  the 
other  students  what  they 
should  do  in  turn. 
(School  photo) 


ENCLOSURES  —  Walk-way  enclosures  were  constructed  this  summer  between  the 
main  building  and  the  primary  and  vocational  buildings.  These  enclosures  will  afford 
students  with  protection  from  the  occasional  severe  weather  in  Montana,  as  they 
pass  from  building  to  building.  In  addition,  our  younger  children  will  have  shel- 
tered play  areas  during  the  off-school  hours.  (School  photo) 
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successfully.  I  think  the  addition  of  even  more 
speech  and  hearing  therapy  services  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  or  through  a 
cooperating  agency  could  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  existing  service.  The  educational 
needs  of  the  hard-of-hearing  are  further 
supported  by  the  use  of  in-  and  out-of-class 
amplification  which  is  required  in  most  situa- 
tions at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and 
cooperating  schools. 

The  future  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  seems  assured  by  several  factors.  First, 
the  state  population  shows  a  steady  increase 
and  school  population  should  rise  apace. 
Second,  the  recent  series  of  medical  miracles 
which  assures  life  to  most  of  the  newborn 
probably  also  assures  an  increasing  number 
of  children  with  hearing  problems  and  other 
handicaps.  Third,  the  need  for  education  for 
the  hard-of-hearing  child  increases  daily,  but 
adequate  classes  do  not  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming. Apparently,  there  is  a  serious  short- 
age of  adequately  trained  teachers  and  the 
incidence  of  hearing  loss  is  scattered  among 
a  sparse  population  spread  over  a  huge 
geographic  area.  Some  effort  to  collect  the 
problem  in  one  area  seems  to  be  needed. 
Fourth,  the  recent  epidemic  of  maternal 
rubella  will  contribute  periodic  surges  of 
enrollment.  Possibly  future  similar  problems 
will  contribute  in  like  fashion. 

A  number  of  changes  have  occurred  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and 
these  changes  also  assure  the  future  of  the 
school.  Ail  of  these  appear  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf,  the  hard-of-hearing,  and 
the  population  in  general.  It  seems  to  me 
that  errors  of  admission  are  less  likely  to 
occur  than  in  the  past.  Now,  when  a  child 
does  get  to  the  school,  his  needs  are  being 
met  by  a  highly  skilled  teaching  staff  who 
utilize  all  the  latest  equipment  at  their  dis- 
posal. A  real  effort  is  being  made  to  meet 
individual  needs  through  the  school  and  a 
program  of  cooperation  with  all  other  appro- 
priate agencies.  I  think  we  can  all  take  pride 
in  our  school. 


Delta  Epsilon 
Honors  Nancy  Chop 

The  1967  Award  Day  winners  of  Gallaudet 
College,  world's  only  liberal  arts  college  for 
the  deaf,  Washington,  D.C.,  were  announced 
at  the  recent  Annual  Awards  Day  program  of 

the  college.  Among  the  awards  and  student 
recipients  is: 

Delta  Epsilon  Sorority  Scholarships  — 
Avt/arded  to  deserving  students  recognized 
for  scholastic  standing,  leadership,  and  inter- 
est in  the  Sorority:  One  of  four  winners, 
Nancy  Ann  Chop,  a  sophomore,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Chop  of  1123  Butte 
Ave.,  Helena,  Montana;  a  graduate  of  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Great  Falls. 

— Gallaudet  College  News  Bulletin 


^  The  Great  21 


The  Troop  21  is  off  to  a  flying  start  on  its 
"Wow-Wow"  year!  There  are  now  two  patrols 
in  this  troop,  composed  of  11  stalwart  Scouts. 
One  patrol  is  the  Eagle  Patrol,  an  old  name 
for  this  patrol  still  led  by  Lon  Ulvestad.  Scout- 
er  Jon  Mullins  is  assisting  Scouter  Ulvestad. 
Out  to  give  the  Eagle  Patrol  some  competi- 
tion is  the  Hawk  Patrol  under  the  leadership 
of  Scouter  Stephen  Schrupp,  assisted  by 
Scouter  Terry  Johnson. 

There  is  an  air  of  new  enthusiasm  in  this 
Great  21!  Six  Scouters  have  made  out  their 
Merit  Badges  goals  for  the  year.  The  boys 
are  really  all  set  to  go  and  they  should  be 
going  places. 

The  first  event  on  the  tap  for  this  Great  21 
is  a  Camporee  Sept.  30,  Oct.  1.  At  this  camp- 
oree  the  Scouters  will  prove  their  abilities  as 
cooks.  They  will  cook  their  own  lunches  and 
supper  for  the  judging.  This  is  really  getting 
things  off  to  a  start!  This  is  not  all,  the  year 
is  young  yet. 


Quotable  Quotes 
"The  single  greatest  blessing  we  have  in 
life  is  not  to  know  what  lies  ahead." 
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A  LARGE  CLASS  — -  A  targe  beginning  class  of  ten  students  m'M  have  the  opportunity 
to  receive  acoustic  trainircg  with  the  assistance  of  newfy=acqy?red  EPectronics  Fu- 
ture, Inc.  Auditory  Training  equipment.  The  young  students  pictured  above  are  learning 
to  wear  sndividuaS  units,  ft  shoyld  be  noted  that  two  studerets  are  reluctant  ta  partici- 
pate in  this  exercise.  (School  photo) 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Deof 
Corrected 

v__  ^   J 

Changes  at  Our  School 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  our 
school  this  year. 

We  have  six  new  teachers.  There  are  three 
new  teachers  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf, 
and  three  new  teachers  who  work  with  the 
blind.  We  have  several  new  students,  too. 

My  class  has  many  new  books. 

There  have  been  changes  in  our  building. 
There  is  a  hallway  betv/een  the  buildings  now, 
and  the  children  won't  have  to  wear  coats 


and  boots  when  winter  comes. 

Mrs.  Bass  is  not  a  teacher  any  more.  She 
works  in  the  library  ail  the  time,  and  she  is 
very  busy. 

— Pamela  Kovash 
Our  Pets 

On  Monday,  September  11th  we  went  to  a 
store  called  Graham  and  Ross.  Miss  Wheeler 
bought  a  Horned  Toad  and  a  Chameleon.  We 
got  to  see  a  chipmunk,  some  fish,  a  hamster, 
a  Squirrel  Monkey  and  a  parrot.  I  liked  the 
Squirrel  Monkey  and  the  hamster.  It  was 
interesting  to  visit  that  store. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  school,  we  fed 
grub  worms  to  the  Horned  Toad  and  the 
Chameleon. 

On  Tuesday  we  voted  for  a  name  for  our 
pets.  We  called  the  Horned  Toad  "Hihorn" 

Continued  on  Page  Tv\/elve 
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and  the  Chameleon  is  "Cutetail." 

— Douglas  Catron 
Boy  Scouts 
Every  Wednesday  night  the  deaf  boys  have 
Boy  Scouts.  We  have  five  boys  in  the  Eagle 
group  and  six  boys  in  the  Hawk  group.  Some 
of  the  boys  are  working  for  their  Eagle 
badges  while  the  others  are  working  for  their 
merit  badges. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  discussed  our  camp- 
ing trip  which  we  will  take  on  Sept.  29th. 
I  plan  to  work  hard  in  Boy  Scouts  this  year. 

— Gregory  Lakey 

Back  to  School 

My  parents  brought  me  back  to  school  last 
September  5th.  They  talked  to  Mrs.  Wells 
about  money.  My  father  and  my  brother 
Robert  took  two  suitcases  to  my  room;  then 
my  family  left  to  go  home.  I  put  my  clothes  in 
my  locker. 

I  went  outside  for  a  while  with  some  of 
the  girls.  Then  v\/e  saw  that  it  was  about  5:40 
and  time  for  supper.  Later  we  went  upstairs 
and  watched  television  until  9:30  when  we 
v\/ent  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  we  woke  up  at  7:30,  and 
went  to  school  at  8:20. 

Miss  Wheeler  is  one  of  our  teachers.  We 
have  language,  speech,  reading,  and  science 
from  her  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  from 
1:00  to  1:50  Mrs.  McCollom  teaches  us  how 
to  sew,  and  then  Mrs.  Hippe  teaches  us  math. 
At  2:50  Miss  Wheeler  teaches  us  social 
studies.  We  have  a  lot  of  homework.  We  have 
to  go  to  Study  Hall  from  3:30  to  4:30. 

I  think  school  will  be  hard  this  year. 

.  — Marion  Louie 

Job  Training 

The  boys  in  my  class  are  taking  training  on 
the  job  in  different  business  places.  In  our 
class  traming  we  learn  how  to  do  the  kind  of 
work  that  will  help  us  earn  a  living  after  we 
leave  school. 

I  am  learning  the  dry  cleaning  trade  at  the 
10th  Ave.  Cleaners.  I  am  learning  to  sort 
clothes  for  cleaning.  After  the  clothes  are 
cleaned  I  put  them  in  the  tumbler  to  dry. 
When  the  clothes  are  dry,  I  take  them  out  of 
the  tumbler  and  hang  them  up.  Then  I  exam- 
ine the  clothes  for  spots.  If  there  are  spots 
on  the  clothes,  they  go  to  the  spotting  line. 

I  use  the  spotting  gun  to  remove  spots  from 


the  clothes  before  they  are  sent  to  the  finish- 
ing line  to  be  pressed.  I  hope  I  will  do  good 
work  in  this  dry  cleaners  so  I  can  get  a  job 
in  any  dry  cleaning  shop.  I  like  the  work  I  am 
doing.  I  must  do  a  good  job  with  the  spotting 
gun.  Spotting  is  very  important  and  you  must 
be  very  careful  in  using  the  spotting  gun  so 
as  not  to  harm  the  fabrics. 

— Floyd  Friez 

Job  Training 

I  go  to  school  in  the  morning  from  8:20  to 
11:40  a.m.  In  the  afternoon  from  1:00  to  5 
o'clock,  I  will  go  to  some  business  place  to 
learn  a  trade.  I  am  not  sure  yet  what  kind  of 
training  I  will  take.  Mr.  Davis  thinks  maybe 
I  will  work  in  a  flower  shop. 

In  a  flower  shop,  I  will  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  flowers,  and  how  to  make  pretty  flower 
arrangements.  If  I  learn  to  do  my  work  well, 
maybe  I  can  stay  and  work  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

— Doug  Pederson 

Job  Training  in  Kelly  Tires  Shop 

I  am  taking  job  training  in  a  tire  shop.  I  am 
learning  the  names  of  the  tools,  how  to  use 
them  and  how  they  are  applied  in  the  process 
of  recapping  a  tire.  Mr.  Hippe  drives  me  over 
to  the  tire  shop  every  day  at  one  o'clock.  He 
comes  after  me  at  5  o'clock. 

I  hope  I  will  learn  how  to  do  this  work  well 
so  that  I  can  turn  out  good  recapped  tires. 

I  like  the  work  I  am  doing.  The  people  in 
the  tire  shop  are  nice  and  friendly  to  me. 

— Donald  Annis 

My  Job  Training 

This  year  I  am  taking  job  training  at  the 
Electric  City  Conservatory.  I  started  working 
Sept.  19.  The  people  who  work  at  this  place 
are  very  nice  and  kind  to  me. 

They  teach  me  how  to  take  care  of  the 
flowers  and  where  to  keep  them. 

They  show  me  how  to  make  a  flower 
arrangement  so  that  it  looks  pretty. 

I  help  wrap  flowers  for  delivery  to  hospitals 
or  to  people. 

One  day  I  learned  how  to  make  corsages 
for  a  wedding. 

I  like  my  work  and  the  people  with  whom 
I  work. 

— Alvin  Short 
My  General  Handyman  Training 

Curtis  and  I  peel  potatoes  in  the  kitchen  at 
noon  whenever  the  cook  needs  potatoes.  In 
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the  afternoons  we  help  IVIr.  Hippe  around  the 
school.  Sometimes  we  help  him  clean  the 
boiler.  Sometimes  we  do  general  repair  work 
around  the  school.  One  day  we  helped  Mr. 
Hippe  fix  the  water  fountains  in  the  school 
hallways.  We  will  learn  how  to  do  many  things 
from  Mr.  Hippe. 

— Billy  Three  Irons 

Job  Training 

Some  of  us  boys  are  in  a  job  training  pro- 
gram this  year.  We  go  to  school  in  the 
mornings,  then  go  to  different  business 
places  in  the  afternoon  to  take  training  in 
some  ViPe  of  work.  This  work  will  help  fit  us 
for  jobs  after  we  leave  school.  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mrs.  McCollom  help  us  to  find  jobs  that  are 
most  suitable  for  us.  Three  of  the  boys 
are  now  doing  job  training.  Mr.  Davis  has  not 
yet  found  a  place  for  me.  He  thinks  that  he 
may  find  one  for  me  in  a  butcher  shop.  If  I 
work  in  a  butcher  shop,  perhaps  I  will  learn 
how  to  cut  up  meat.  Then  when  I  finish 
school,  maybe  I  can  get  a  job  in  my  home 
town,  Billings. 

— David  Watson 

Earthquake  Area 

I  did  not  realize  that  earthquakes  were 
terrible  until  I  visited  the  Earthquake  Area  in 
Montana.  It  really  gave  me  an  impression.  A 
book  on  the  earthquake  that  occurred  near 
West  Yellowstone  in  1959  says:  "The  quake 
started  at  11:37  p.m.  on  the  17th  of  August. 
Trailers,  campers  and  vehicles  were  buried 
beneath  tons  of  dust  and  rocks."  Of  course, 
we  feel  sorry  for  the  people  that  were  buried. 
Before  it  happened,  there  was  no  lake.  The 
quake  caused  a  dam  to  break  and  formed  the 
lake.  The  trees  inside  this  lake  area  are  so 
ugly  now.  They  resemble  ghosts. 

Earthquake  Area  is  now  a  popular  tourist 
spot.  !t  is  not  only  interesting  to  see  because 
it  tells  of  the  power  of  an  earthquake,  but  it 
is  fresh  proof  of  our  changing  world. 

—Ellen  Hulet 

Trip  to  Japan 

My  mother  is  a  native  of  Japan  She  has 
been  in  United  States  for  thirteen  years. 

Last  July  29th  my  mother  left  Butte  airport 
at  7:15  p.m.  to  revisit  her  native  country.  She 
stopped  in  Seattle  for  a  few  days.  Then  she 
left  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  go  to  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  the  bus. 


In  San  Francisco  she  took  a  Japanse  Air- 
lines for  Tokyo,  Japan. 

She  had  her  first  stop  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
In  the  airport  there  she  looked  around  and 
bought  some  gifts  for  the  family.  She  had  to 
stay  at  the  airport  for  one  hour  before  her 
next  plane  was  to  take  off. 

She  arrived  at  the  Tokyo  airport  and  met 
our  relatives  there.  They  were  glad  to  see  my 
mother,  but  they  wanted  to  see  me  so  badly. 

She  stayed  in  Japan  for  ten  days. 

When  she  came  back,  she  didn't  stop  in 
Hawaii.  She  stopped  again  in  San  Francisco 
where  she  visited  Chinatown. 

We  went  to  meet  her  at  Butte  airport  when 
the  plane  arrived  from  Seattle,  Wash.  She 
showed  me  many  things  that  she  got  from  the 
trip. 

At  the  home,  Mom  gave  me  a  pearl  coin 
purse,  fish  comb,  and  another  coin  purse 
from  Japan.  Also  I  received  gifts  from  my 
aunts  and  uncles  in  Japan.  I  got  two  kiminos, 
two  pairs  of  sandals,  four  shaggy  haired  dogs, 
a  Japanese  camera,  a  pearl  necklace,  Jap- 
anese dolls,  and  many  more  gifts  from  rela- 
tives in  Japan. 

I  hope  I  can  go  to  Japan  with  my  parents 
in  two  or  three  years. 

^Kathy  Humphrey 

Earning  IVIoney 

When  I  am  home  I  try  to  earn  extra  money 
by  baby  sitting  with  my  nieces  and  nephews. 
I  want  to  have  money  because  I  want  to  buy 
material  for  dresses. 

At  school  I  am  a  waitress  and  my  supervisor 
of  the  dining  room  is  Mrs.  Music.  I  put  food  on 
the  plates  for  the  little  children  and  I  stay  with 
them  at  the  table.  If  the  children  want  more 
food,  I  give  them  some  more.  Some  of  the 
children  refuse  to  eat  and  I  have  to  make 
them  believe  it  is  good.  Sometimes  they  still 
refuse.  I  guess  I  am  not  very  good  at  convinc- 
ing. I  have  to  think  of  another  way  to  make 
them  believe  me.  After  supper  time,  a  girl  and 
I  wash  the  tables  and  set  the  tables.  Then  I 
have  to  check  the  tables  to  see  if  they  are 
okay. 

Sometimes  I  get  to  wishing  I  were  rich  and 
didn't  have  to  work.  But  I  am  also  glad  I  can 
earn  a  little  money.  Earning  your  own  money 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  having  everything 
given  to  you. 

— Anita  Sides 
Continued  on  Page  Fourteen 
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Autumn  m  IVSontana 
Autumn  has  arrived  in  Montana. 
We  can  see  the  different  colors  of  leaves 
on  the  trees.  The  bright  green  leaves  are 
changing  to  dull  colors.  We  can  smell  the 
smoke  of  burning  leaves  along  Central  Ave- 
nue. It  looks  so  charming  to  see  people 
raking  their  leaves.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasure 
of  autumn. 

Soon  snow  will  be  coming  again.  There's 
already  about  2  or  3  inches  of  snow  on  the 
mountains  near  Kings  Hill. 

Montanans  like  to  take  advantage  of 
autumn.  Many  go  hunting,  wearing  their  red 
caps  and  red  coats.  Others  enjoy  strolling 
along  the  streets.  There  are  so  many  lovely 
trees  inside  Great  Falls  for  autumn  lovers  to 
enjoy. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  very  short  fall.  Let's 
hope  that  this  autumn  will  be  long. 

— Nancy  Burns 

Work  Study  Program 
Work  Study  is  a  new  program  for  our 
school.  The  students  have  some  special 
classes  in  mathematics,  English,  reading  and 
Social  Development.  Those  subjects  will  help 
the  students  to  upderstand  problems  and 
conditions  in  the  working  world.  They  have 
classes  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
students  go  out  to  various  businesses  to 
work. 

The  principal  has  chosen  5  boys.  He  asked 
them  what  they  want  to  be  when  they  grow 
up.  So  the  principal  works  with  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  center  in  helping  each  student 
find  the  right  job  for  his  ability. 

Before  the  boys  started  to  work,  they  had 
to  have  a  physical  checkup. 

Right  now,  two  boys  have  already  gone  to 
work.  One  boy  works  at  a  dry  cleaners  and 
the  other  boy  works  at  a  tire  shop.  The  rest 
of  the  boys  have  not  gone  to  work  yet.  These 
boys  want  to  work  as  butchers  and  at  green- 
houses. 

The  boys  start  to  work  at  1 :00  and  work  to 
5:00.  They  are  learning  how  to  operate  ma- 
chines. They  must  also  learn  how  to  continue 
working  for  a  long  time. 

A  taxi  driver  picks  up  the  boys  each  day 
and  takes  them  to  work. 

We  wish  them  good  luck  for  the  new  school 
year.  — Larry  Smolik 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
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PRIMARY 

Back  to  School 

1  had  a  fine  time  this  summer  but  1  am  now 
back  at  school.  1  was  very  excited  about  it 
because  I  like  to  learn.  I  was  also  anxious  to 
see  my  friends  again. 

We  have  a  new  teacher  in  our  classroom. 
She  is  Mrs.  Stafne.  We  also  have  a  new  music 
teacher,  Mrs.  Fatka.  She  is  teaching  me  piano 
lessons. 

There  are  some  new,  large  maps  of  the 
continents.  They  fit  together  like  a  puzzle.  It 
is  fun  to  use  these  maps. 

We  have  new  books  this  year  and  1  like 
them  very  much.  1  like  to  read  and  write  about 
things. 

Our  turtle's  name  is  Timmothy.  We  gave 
him  this  name.  He  likes  the  green  moss  we 
brought  back  from  Giant  Springs. 

We  have  a  bouquet  for  our  room.  It  is  a 
Fall  bouquet  and  we  got  to  feel  it.  There  are 
some  cattails  and  other  plants. 

— Johnnie  McCulloch 

Girl  Scouts 

1  go  to  Girl  Scouts  on  Monday  evenings.  We 
made  posters  to  put  in  the  windows. 

— Nancy  Troendle 

IVly  Trip  to  Missoula 

1  went  to  Missoula  this  summer.  1  saw  my 
grandmother  and  cousins. 

I  went  downtown.  It  is  a  big  town.  1  bought 
a  shirt  and  a  candy  bar  with  my  money. 

I  also  went  swimming. 

— Donald  Orr 

A  Snake  Plant 
I  brought  my  snake  plant  to  school  that  1 
got  from  my  grandmother.  It  is  a  tall  slender 
plant. 

— Vickie  Burgett 

The  Equator 

In  Social  Studies  we  learned  about  the 
equator.  It  crosses  the  continent  of  Africa. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 
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Class  Mews 

Arnold  Bernhart  received  a  pacl<age  in  the 
mail  the  other  day.  His  mother  had  sent  him 
some  rice  krispy  squares  and  candy.  It  came 
on  the  day  we  had  a  field  trip  to  Giant  Springs 
so  Arnold  treated  the  class  when  we  re- 
turned from  the  trip. 

Our  classroom  took  a  field  trip  to  Giant 
Springs  Tuesday  afternoon.  IVIrs.  Stafne  and 
her  daughter,  IVIyrna,  took  us  there. 

We  got  to  touch  the  fish  as  the  man  there 
took  a  net  and  caught  some.  Then  he  told 
us  to  wet  our  hand  before  we  touched  them. 
They  felt  cool  and  slimy. 

Then  they  gave  us  some  little  dry  peilets 
and  we  fed  the  fish.  When  we  would  throw 
the  food  in  we  could  hear  the  fish  splash  in 
the  water. 

We  listened  to  the  great  Spring  flowing  into 
the  river.  This  is  the  largest  Spring  in  the 
world.  The  temperature  stays  the  same  the 
year  around. 

We  walked  up  steps  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
We  found  a  stone  with  a  plaque  on  that  said 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  been  there  in  1805.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  had  a  real  nice  day  and  Arnold  Bern- 
hart  had  a  treat  for  us  when  we  returned. 

— Mrs.  Stafne's  Class 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Much  Was  Learned 
On  Friday,  September  15,  1967  Mary  Wur- 
ster  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  gave  a  talk  to  the  Department  for  the 
Blind.  She  explained  how  the  records  for  the 
blind  are  made.  I  was  surprised  to  find  out 
that  the  records  are  recorded  while  the 
readers  of  the  records  are  in  the  air,  to  block 
out  any  sounds  from  the  city.  Miss  Wurster 
told  us  that  the  readers  work  on  contract. 
Therefore  they  aren't  excused  from  work 
unless  they  have  a  bad  cold.  Incidently,  they 
are  professional  readers  rather  than 
amateurs. 

She  also  told  us  about  a  few  of  the  large- 
scale  braining  machines,  which  are  in  the 
developing  stage.  After  telling  us  about  a 
cane  that  picks  up  objects  by  radar,  she 
informed  us  that  it's  best  for  us  to  learn  good 
mobility  now  instead  of  waiting  for  the  radar 
cane  to  be  developed. 

We  learned  that  the  best  place  to  look  for 
any  equipment  we  might  need  is  The  Ameri- 


can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  visit  Miss 
Wurster  paid  us  was  very  rewarding. 

— Theresa  Main 

Great  Fai!s  High 

The  morning  air  was  fresh  and  bracing, 
and  I  quickened  my  step  as  I  hurried  to  the 
place  where  the  bus  would  stop  for  me.  I 
knew  it  was  early,  the  bus  wouldn't  come  for 
another  five  minutes,  but  it  would  give  me 
precious  time  to  reminisce  for  so  much  had 
happened  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

Two  weeks  ago  to  the  day  I  had  come  back 
to  the  school  for  the  blind.  It  was  a  week 
before  school  would  start  for  anyone  else, 
but  for  me,  the  hard  part  of  school  had  just 
begun.  I  recalled  how  i  felt  that  first  morning 
as  I  got  out  of  bed,  a  half  hour  earlier  than 
the  others,  and  when  my  supervisor  called 
me  to  breakfast,  I  wasn't  very  hungry — there 
was  too  much  excitement  in  the  air  and,  for 
me,  a  little  fear.  Our  principal,  Mr.  Vedovatti, 
was  at  breakfast,  too.  He  tried  to  muster  my 
courage,  "It'll  be  a  breeze,  Mike,  wait  and 
see.  Don't  let  it  scare  you  off  before  you  see 
what  it's  like."  Thanks  to  him,  and  many 
others,  I  didn't. 

For  the  first  day  we  just  walked  around  my 
new  school,  getting  the  feel  of  a  bigger  build- 
ing. Then,  one  by  one,  v\je  learned  where 
each  of  my  classrooms  was  located.  For  sev- 
eral days  these  sessions  took  place  and 
every  day  I  returned  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  exhausted.  But  my  fatigue  was  more 
from  nerves  than  from  actual  work.  And  then 
the  big  day  came. 

For  the  first  time  we  really  met  the  bus  and 
I  remember  Mr.  Vedovatti  saying,  "O.K.,  Mike, 
you're  on  your  own.  If  you  have  any  trouble, 
call.  You've  got  a  dime?"  I  nodded  and 
climbed  aboard.  I  sat  quite  still  and  listened 
to  the  other  kids  laughing  and  talking.  Ten 
minutes  later,  the  bus  stopped.  Forcing  my 
mind  shut  against  panic  I  got  up  from  my 
seat  and  climbed  down  from  the  bus.  Ronda, 
the  girl  who'd  been  sitting  beside  me  offered 
to  show  me  to  the  door  of  the  school.  I 
thanked  her  and  felt  a  surge  of  relief. 

My  first  classroom,  315,  was  easy  to  find 
and  the  faculty,  as  promised,  had  asked  the 
students  to  help  me  for  the  first  few  days.  I 
made  it  to  class  in  style. 

After  the  first  few  days  my  biggest  worry 
was  not  the  cafeteria,  nor  getting  to  my 
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classes,  but  liomework.  After  that  it  was 
clear  sailing.  I  had  weathered  the  storm.  I 
had  learned  an  important  lesson,  too — that 
fear  was  my  worst  enemy.  I  had,  in  the  words 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  itself. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  no  more  time  for 
dreaming,  for  with  a  squealing  of  brakes,  the 
me.  I  smiled,  and  stepped  aboard, 
bus  came  to  a  stop  and  the  door  opened  for 

— Mike  Root 


Collins  Literary  Society  Elects 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Collins  Literary 
Society  was  held  Sept.  20  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
school  auditorium-gym. 

We  had  election  of  officers.  The  new  offi- 
cers are  as  follows: 

President,  Douglas  Westphal;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Ellen  Hulet;  Secretary,  Bill  L.  Dess; 
Treasurer,  Vivian  Menefee;  Sergeant-at-Arms 
for  the  Girls,  Sandra  Sherrard;  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  for  the  Boys,  Larry  Smolik. 

Our  next  business  meeting  will  be  Oct,  9th 
at  8:00  p.m. 

— Bill  L.  Dess,  Secretary 


OFF  TO  SCHOOL— Mike  Root  poses  on  his  way 
to  catch  Bus  No.  15  to  Great  Falls  High  School. 
Three  of  our  former  students  are  attending  Great 
Falls  High  Schools  from  the  Department  for  the 
Blind:  Mike  Root  and  Joy  Goodover  are  attending 
Great  Falls  High  School  and  Anita  Nelson  is 
attending  Great  Falls  Russell.  (School  photo) 


STORY  TIME  —  The  three  newest  and  youngest 
members  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  (left  to 
right),  Barbara  Bearcrane,  April  Carter,  and 
Cynthia  Kister  listen  attentively  to  a  story  narrated 
by  teacher-aide  Charlaine  Williams.  (School  photo) 
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in  secondary  education.  Mr.  Wright  is  in 
charge  of  the  work-study  program  started 
this  year,  and  also  handles  boys'  physical 
education,  shop,  and  home  economics. 

A  1967  graduate  of  the  University  of  North- 
ern Iowa,  Mrs.  Fatka  directs  the  music  pro- 
gram, and  instructs  American  History,  World 
History  and  English  I  and  II. 


Classroom  Chaffer,  Depf.  for  Deaf   .  . 
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My  Trips 

Dad  went  to  Lewistown  to  look  for  job.  My 
family  went  to  see  my  dad  after  he  got  a  job 
in  a  service  station.  My  dog  and  cat  went 
along  with  us.  Dad  showed  us  a  small  trailer 
that  he  liked.  I  saw  one  of  my  deaf  friends  in 
Lewistown,  whose  name  is  Jeff.  He  has  a  bull 
which  I  got  to  see.  Later  Dad,  Mike,  David, 
and  I  went  fishing.  My  brother  fell  in  the 
river.  His  shoe  was  lost.  I  jumped  in  the  river 
and  helped  him  get  out. 

Later  In  the  summer,  we  went  to  visit  my 
father  another  time.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
to  visit  Custer  Memorial.  My  father  took  us  to 
Lincoln.  I  saw  many  deer,  moose  and  ducks. 
We  went  to  fish  with  Uncle  George  but  we 
didn't  get  any  fish.  We  went  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cave  near  Helena.  It  was  beautiful. 

I  certainly  had  an  interesting  vacation. 

— Douglas  Harasymczuk 


Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Great  Falls,  Monfana 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

Governor  Tim  M.  Babcock,  President 
Hon.  Forrest  H.  Anderson,  Atty.  General 
Hon.  Harriet  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

A.  A.  Arras,  Jr.,  Cut  Bank.  Gordon  D.  Mullendore,  Glendive 

Charles  P.  Moore,  Great  Falls  John  E.  O'Neill,  Butte 

John  D.  French,  Ronan  Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 

Mrs.  Joe  C.  King  III,  Winnett  Maurice  E.  Richard,  Miles  City 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Kotz,  Chairman 
Pat  M.  Goodover 


ADMINISTRATON 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  Superintendent 
John  E.  Warner,  Business  Manager 
Winifred  Wells,  Secretary-Bookkeeper  " 

TEACHING  STAFF 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
J.  William  Lenth,  M.S.,  Principal 
Robert  LeMieux,  B.A. 
Florence  McColIom,  B.S. 
June  Meier 
Richard  MuUins 
Ada  Rankin,  B.S. 


Barbara  Bass,  B.S. 
Wallace  Lee  Bowling,  B.A. 
Bill  Davis,  B.A. 
Zenora  Erdmann,  M.E. 
Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.A. 


Kris  Fatka,  B.A. 

Mary  Louise  Kennedy,  B.S. 

Viola  McDowell,  B.S. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Philip  Vedovatti,  M.S.,  Principal 

Mildred  Stafne,  B.S. 
Mildred  Vasichek,  B.A. 


Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Stenographer 


Lucy  Seymour 
Ada  Somppi,  B.A. 
Betty  VanTighem,  B.S. 
Diane  Wheeler,  B.A. 
Mary  Woerner,  B.A. 


Charles  Wright,  B.S. 
Charlaine  Williams,  AA. 
Mary  Tonya  Young,  B.A. 


Cardelia  Christopher  son 
Rita  Herbold 
Y'(^alter  Herbold 
Ruch  E.  Matson 


Ray  Brady 


HOUSEHOLD  STAFF 

CARE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  FOOD  SERVICE 
Mary  Roosa,  Household  Director 
Morris  Miller 
Leona  Music 
Elizabeth  Nordwind 
Frieda  Roth 


MAINTENANCE  STAFF 

Vernon  Hippe 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.D.,  Great  Falls  Clinic 
Agnes  Letcher,  School  Nurse 


Mary  Sedar 
Lois  Shanahan 
Antonina  Studencki 
Bruno  Studencki 

Newton  Shular 


